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the ten miles square for the seat of the general government, 
and was not again a member of a legislative body. From 
1776 to 1786 he was clerk of the court of Cumberland 
County, and was surrogate from 1784 to 1792. After this 
he was for many years presiding judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of that county. He was a warm supporter of the 
administrations of Washington and Adams. During tbe 
later years of his life he was an elder of the Presbyterian 
church, and a frequent and influential member of the judica- 
tories of that denomination of Christians. He died at his 
residence in Bridgeton, in September, 1817, leaving one son, 
whose descendants still reside in that place. 



ABRAHAM CLARK. 

BY E. P. BUFFETT. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

Abraham Clark, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, from New Jersey, was born on the 15th of 
February, 1726. The farm of his father, Thomas Clark, a 
prominent citizen, an alderman, and for several years a judge 
of the county court, was situated between the villages of 
Elizabeth and Rahway, about two and a half miles from the 
former place. The farm-house in which Abraham Clark 
lived, a humble one-story structure, is still standing. His 
great-grandfather, Richard Clark, came to New Jersey from 
the town of Southold, at the eastern extremity of Long Island, 
a district originally settled by Puritan stock from New Eng- 
land. 

Although like his ancestors he was trained to the business 
of agriculture, his delicate health led him to devote most of 
his time to pursuits physically less laborious. He was engaged 
in surveying, the transfer of real estate, the examination of 
titles, and in the study of the law which he practised some- 
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what as an amateur. In 1767, he was elected clerk of the 
Colonial Assembly, and sheriff of the county of Essex. In 
1774 he became a member of the Committee of Safety, and 
was afterward chosen their secretary. In 1775 he was a 
member of the Provincial Congress, and was elected by them 
on June 22, 1776, a delegate to the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia. His colleagues frOm New Jersey were the 
Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, Richard Stockton, John Hart, 
and Francis Hopkinson. 

While a member of this body, on the 4th of July, 1776, 
while the debate on the draft of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was in progress, and perhaps while sitting in Independ- 
ence Hall, in a letter to his friend and townsman, Col. Elias 
Dayton, he penned the following words, which may serve to 
illustrate the spirit of their author and of the times. " Our 
seeming bad success in Canada, I dare say, gives you great 
uneasiness ; In Times of danger and under misfortunes true 
Courage and Magnanimity can only be ascertained ; In the 
Course of Such a War we must expect some Losses. We are 
told a Panick seized the Army — If so it hath not reached the 
Senate — At the Time our Forces in Canada were retreating 
before a Victorious Army, while Genr'l. Howe with a Large 
Armament is Advancing towards IS. York, Our Congress 
Resolved to Declare the United Colonies Free and Independent 
States. A Declaration for this purpose, I expect, will this day 
pass Congress, it is nearly gone through, after which it will 
be Proclaimed with all the State and Solemnity circumstances 
will admit ; It is gone so far that we must now be a free in- 
dependent State, or a Conquered Country. ... I assure 
you Sir, Our Congress is an August Assembly — and can they 
support the Declaration now on the Anvil they will be the 
greatest Assembly on Earth. . . . We are now, Sir, em- 
barked on a most Tempestuous Sea ; Life very uncertain, seem- 
ing dangers scattered thick around us. Plots against the 
military and it is Whispered against the Senate ; let us prepare 
for the Worst. We can Die here but once. May all our 
Business, all our purposes and pursuits tend to fit us for that 
important event." 
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On August 2, 1776, lie affixed his signature to the engrossed 
copy of the Declaration of Independence. With reference to 
this act he wrote four days afterward, again to Col. Dayton, 
as follows : " As to my title, I know not yet whether it will 
be honourable or dishonourable ; the issue of tbe war must 
settle it. Perhaps our Congress will be exalted on a high 
gallows. We were truly brought to the case of the three 
lepers ; If we continued in the state we were in, it was evi- 
dent we must perish ; if Ave declared Independence we might 
be saved — we could but perish. I assure you, Sir, I see, I 
feel, the danger we are in. I am far from exulting in our 
imaginary happiness ; nothing short of the almighty power 
of God can save us. It is not in our numbers, our union, our 
valour, I dare trust. I think an interposing Providence hath 
been evident in all the events that necessarily led us to what 
we are — I mean independent States ; but for what purpose, 
whether to make us a great empire or to make our ruin more 
complete, the issue can only determine." 

The sentiments thus expressed are sufficient to convince 
most minds that their author was a true patriot, a sincere 
Christian, and a man of sterling common sense. 

He served in Congress until April, 1778 ; was re-elected in 
1780, and remained until 1788 with the exception of two 
years, 1783 and 1784. Under the new constitution he was 
chosen a member of the second and of the third Congress, but 
died before the completion of his last term. When not a 
member of Congress be served his State as a member of the 
Legislature, and as a commissioner to adjust the financial 
relations of the State to the general government. He was 
appointed a delegate to the first Constitutional Convention at 
Annapolis, inl786, and was re-appointed in 1787, but his health 
did not allow him to attend during the latter year. Twice 
he was candidate for the governorship of Few Jersey, but was 
not elected. On the 15th of September, 1794, he was suddenly 
prostrated by the extreme heat, and died within two hours. 

He had many of the characteristics of the New England 
Puritan, to which stock it is not unlikely that his ancestors 
belonged. He was temperate, frugal, and moderate in his 
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desires and income. His decided conviction of duty led him 
often to take a stand with the minority, which he did not 
hesitate to do at the expense of his own popularity. His 
kindness to those in humble station earned him the creditable 
title, " The poor man's counsellor." Of his personal appear- 
ance, it is said that he was of " moderate height and slender 
frame." His shaggy projecting eyebrows gave to his counte- 
nance an expression of sternness. In private life he was 
"reserved and contemplative." The New Jersey Journal of 
Sept. 21, 1794, published one week after his death, states that 
" he was uniform and consistent, adorning that religion that 
he had early made a confession of, by acts of charity and 
benevolence." "He married about the year 1749, Sarah, 
daughter of Isaac Hatfield, who was born in 1728, and died 
in 1804. They had ten children." 

If he may not be placed among the most prominent of that 
illustrious body who signed the Declaration of Independence, 
he at least did worthy service in the rank and file. Although 
he may not have been a leader among leaders, he was certainly 
a man of great influence in the community in which he dwelt. 

He was for many years a member and trustee of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Rahway. In its graveyard his body 
now lies buried. On the slab which first marked his grave, 
is this inscription : — 

" Firm and decided as a patriot, 

Zealous and faithful as a friend of the public, 

He loved his country, 

And adhered to her cause 

In the darkest hour of her struggle 

Against oppression." 

A more imposing monument was afterward erected by the 
citizens of Rahway, and was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies on the 4th of July, 1848. 



